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PREFACE 


The  First  Volume  of  Robert  Bridges’  CoL 
lected  Essays  and  Papers  is  completed  with  this 
number.  It  contains  all  the  principal  Essays 
which  he  wrote  from  time  to  time  on  various 
poets;  also  a  Lecture  on  Free  Verse  and  a  paper 
on  Poetic  Diction. 

Readers  may  be  reminded  of  his  statement  at 
the  outset  that  ‘the  general  purpose  of  the  series 
of  pamphlets  is  to  deal  in  a  practical  manner  with 
the  problem  of  our  English  spelling  by  furnishing 
the  desiderata,  beginning  with  the  most  evident 
and  most  easily  supplied’,  and  continuing  with 
a  ‘gradual  introduction  of  the  novelties’. 

His  own  interest  in  the  series  lay  mainly  in  the 
opportunity  which  it  offered  for  promoting  his 
scheme  for  spelling  reform.  Indeed  I  do  not 
think  that  he  would  at  the  time  have  undertaken 
the  reprinting  of  his  Prose,  had  not  the  Press 
acceded  to  his  request  ‘that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  spell  as  he  liked’. 

He  was  not  able  to  see  the  work  finished,  but 
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he  had  planned  ahead  and  had  chosen  experts  to 
aid  in  the  completion — Mr.  David  Abercrombie, 
whose  advice  on  phonetic  questions  I  have  ab 
ready  acknowledged  in  the  Preface  to  the  last 
number,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Fairbank,  whom  I  have 
to  thank  for  designing  one  special  letter. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  my  husband’s  thanks  to 
Mr.  Stanley  Morison  and  the  London  Monotype 
Corporation  for  their  kind  assistance  in  design^ 
ing  and  cutting  new  symbols;  and  also  to  record 
here  my  gratitude  to  the  Clarendon  Press,  not 
only  for  their  unfailing  patience  with  the  numer^ 
ous  revises  demanded  by  the  new  type  and  spelb 
ing,  but  also  for  much  friendly  help  and  advice 
throughout  the  course  of  the  work. 

M.  M.  Bridges 

Chilswell. 

1932. 
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ON  THE  PHONETIC  ALPHABET 


ON 

THE  PHONETIC  ALPHABET 

In  accordance  with  the  promise  given  in  the 
Preface  to  Essays  VI  and  VII,  the  consonants  are 
treated  in  this  number.  Some  of  the  new  symbols 
have  already  been  used  in  earlier  Essays. 

THE  CONSONANTS 
The  following  are  unchanged: 
bdfhjklmnpqrtvwxy  z. 
c  is  soft  before  e  e  i  a  i  i  y. 
c  is  hard  before  all  other  vowels  and  diphthongs. 
g  is  always  soft,  thus  gem,  mamig. 

8  „  hard,  „  go,  get. 

s  has  four  forms: 
s  as  in  soft  (unvoiced) 

;  „  was  (voiced) 

f  „  sugar  (unvoiced) 

/  „  measure  (voiced) 

LIGATURES 
«)  as  in  sing 

viii 


(h 

thin  (unvoiced) 

zh 

J* 

the  (voiced) 

ufli 

J> 

what 

dh 

M 

chin 

/h 

)) 

ship 

si  =  Jh 

>> 

Asia 

ci  =  fli 

79 

social 

ti  =  fh 

99 

notion 

When  ch 

or 

wh,  unligatured,  are  used  at  the 

beginning  of  a  word,  one  of  the  letters  is  mute: 


thus,  Christian,  where  h  is  mute;  tvha ?,  where  w  is 
mute. 

Note.  Phonetically,  5  symbols  are  unnecessary  for  die  sound  sh  (/)„ 
but  we  retain  all  of  them  in  use  at  present  to  avoid  the  otherwise 
unfamiliar  appearance  of  words. 

The  list  of  vowels  (with  the  notes  thereon,  and 
rules  for  the  effect  of  r  and  w  on  certain  vowels) 
is  here  reprinted  from  the  last  number,  in  order 
that  readers  may  have  the  whole  alphabet  before 
them. 
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accented. 


COMPLETE  TABLE  OF  THE  VOWELS 


as  in — 

a 

fazher 

3 

hat 

a 

ago,  general,  a.1 

av 

& 

avtvmn,  authority,  a/ll. 

£ 

bed.2 

a,  9/ 

made ,  dey. 

f abate.  (As  a  mute,  denoting  length  of  pre 

ceding  vowel.)  3 

t 

I  heven.  (Vocalizing  a  liquid.) 

\zhe.  (Before  a  consonant.) 

a 

i 

gran,  ric&ll?  zhf.  (Before  a  vowel.) 

if 

l 

$ 

u. 

mfrht,  ty. 

0 

hot. 

0 

open. 

u 

full. 

00 

moon. 

V 

W£te. 

V 

bvt. 

<w 

hau. 

y 

lyric,  pity. 
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NOTES  TO  TABLE  OF  VOWELS 


1.  The  form  of  this  symbol  was  chosen  to  picture  the  sound 
that  it  stands  for;  viz.  an  imperfect  a — one  whose  characteristic 
sound  is  blurred  through  being  unaccented. 

To  read  paradox  and  Africa,  for  example,  may  serve  to  remind 
a  deliberate,  careful  speaker  not  to  say  paradox,  Africa. 

2.  Some  writers  may  choose  to  use  i,  in  preference  to  t,  for 
certain  syllables  which  carry  a  secondary  accent  only;  thus,  the  last 
syllable  in  tender  ms,  Uhtheartednes: — 

and  for  past  participles,  bearing  a  secondary  accent,  as  comforted, 
distributed: — 

also  for  certain  words  with  the  prefix  ex — if  they  pronounce  ex 
rather  than  tx,  although  the  vowel  is  unaccented:  viz.  example, 
expire,  exhaust.  Robert  Bridges  would  have  advocated  this  pnv 
nunciation  and  spelling;  and  in  such  words  as  the  above,  where 
the  vowel  in  the  second  syllable  is  undoubtedly  accented,  the 
reader  would  not  be  misled. 

3 .  The  use  of  e,  as  a  mute,  sometimes  to  soften  c,  but  chiefly  to 
distinguish  long  from  short  final  syllables,  is  explained  in  Prose  V. 

Further  it  is  permitted  to  write  mute  e  at  the  end  of  certain 
monosyllables,  which,  by  virtue  of  their  sense,  carry  weight,  even 
if  their  vowel  be  short  by  nature:  thus  hue,  and  occasionally  done, 
gone,  &c. 

Some  is  written  some  or  svm,  according  to  the  context  and  conse^ 
quent  accent:  thus  on  p.  203,  some  of  her  f rends;  but  on  p.  206,  die 
author  had  svm  desperut  Ufe'se/cret. 

4.  1  followed  by  e,  as  in  sincere,  these,  is  accented,  ew  is  accented, 
as  in  few,  bewtiful. 

For  those  who  have  not  seen  No.  V,  it  should  be  explained 
that  this  symbol,  e,  stands  for  i,  and  11  for  i:,  in  the  I.P.A.  alphabet. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  designer  (R.B.)  to  approximate  the 
shape  to  some  form  of  i,  which  would  in  all  probability  be  even' 
tually  substituted. 
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RULES 

FOR  THE  EFFECT  OF  f  ON  PRECEDING  VOWELS 
RULE  I 

In  standard  English, 

The  vowels,  a,  a,  £,  o,  u,  yi,  co,  and  the  di' 
graph  av  (except  in  cowry)  are  followed  by  the 
sound  of  e,  before  r.  In  some  words  this  sound  is 
represented  in  the  spelling  by  the  symbol  e 
written  before  the  r  as  in  aerate,  or  after  the  r  as  in 
flare ,  fare,  more ,  pm,  but  often  its  presence  is  irv 
dicated  by  no  symbol,  as  in  Mary,  star,  poor. 

RULE  2 

In  an  orthographically  closed  syllable  ending  in 
r,  or  r  followed  by  another  consonant — 
or  has  the  sound  of  aur  (a/r)  nor,  fort. 


vr 

99 

99 

err 

fvr,  hvrt. 

ir 

99 

99 

err 

stir,  squirt. 

er 

99 

99 

err 

her,  herd,  confer.1 

nr 

99 

99 

ar 

artistic.2 

Inflected  and  derived  forms  remain  unaltered: 
thus,  stirriti),  fvrry. 

1  R.  B.  would  have  written  confcrr  to  show  the  accent  on  er  (see 
V,  p.  ix),  but  as  this  e  is  now  used  in  accented  places  only,  it  is 
needless  to  double  the  r :  tr  is  always  accented,  whereas  e r  is  always 
unaccented:  therefore  we  write  dier  and  wee,  or  dier  and  wer,  ac- 
cording  to  the  sentence-stress. 

Also  we  should  spell  gEnernl,  though  this  is  not  strictly  in 
accordance  with  R.  B.’s  intention  (see  V,  p.  x). 

2  nr  is  used  in  such  unaccented  syllables,  because  a  is  reserved 
for  accented  syllables. 
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RULE 


FOR  THE  EFFECT  OF  W,  llfh,  and  qil  ON  THE 
FOLLOWING  3. 

In  standard  English, 

a  following  w,  ufh,  and  qu  has  the  sound  of  o : 
thus — was,  lOhat,  quarrel. 

[Except  before  ck,  g,  tig,  and  x;  as  ufliack,  wag, 
wangle,  wax.] 


Note.  We  write  book,  hvk,  See.,  in  order  to  change  as  little  --s  rossible 
the  appearance  of  these  common  words.  And,  fer  t(’<;  same 
reason,  truth,  frjit,  See.  instead  of  traothjraot:  this  cannot  ri  slead  as 
y  (cons.)  never  occurs  after  r  before  at. 

Several  mute  consonants  are  retained,  thus:  twoo,  an.  :  now, 
knpfe;  half,  thavht.  Also  of  is  always  written  thus,  and  no:  ov.  But 
these  are  matters  for  personal  choice. 

Capitals  are  not  dealt  with.  Proper  names  are  unchanged 
and  quotadons  given  in  the  original  spelling. 


I  have  not  lengthened  this  summary  of  the 
phonetic  alphabet  by  reprinting  Robert  Bridges’ 
explanations  of  the  new  symbols,  but  readers  will 
find  them  in  the  Prefaces  to  the  earlier  essays:  and 
it  may  interest  them  to  know  that,  though  this 
number  and  the  last  one  (Essays  VI  and  VII) 
lacked  the  benefit  of  his  supervision,  yet  he  had 
designed,  or  approved  the  design  of  all  the 
symbols,  except  a  for  which  I  am  responsible. 

xiii 


His  views  on  the  reform  of  pronunciation  and 
the  need  for  new  symbols  are  set  out  at  greater 
length  in  his  Tract  on  the  Present  State  of  English 
Pronunciation ,  Oxford  University  Press,  1913. 

M.  M.  B. 
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DANTE 

IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

Any  educated  Englishman,  if  an  Italian  wer  tu  ask  him 
ufhat  influence  Dante  had  had  on  zhe  poets  of  ovr  cvntry, 
wud  probably  replp  zhat  Chaucer  wa }  well  acqueinted 
wizh  zhe  Commedia,  bvt  zhat  in  zhe  general  dicey  of 
poetry  after  hi}  tpme  it  fell  avt  of  spht,  and  except  tu 
sveh  consvmmat  scolar}  a }  Milton  and  Gray  it  wa }  vtu 
known,  or  known  only  bp  name,  in  England  vntil  zhe 
end  of  zhe  1 8fh  century,  ufoen  Gary’}  translation  intro ' 
duced  it  tu  zhe  rzrdiqpvblic ;  zhat  our  twoo  poetic  exple}, 
Byron  and  S helley,  zhen  establiSht  its  reputation,  ihhidh 
ha}  grown  stedily  from  favvr  tu  faShion  vp  tu  zhe 
pre}ent  dry,  thhen  zher  i}  almost  a  cvlt  of  Dante.  Trans ' 
lation}  are  mvltiplpd ,  wizh  maps  of  Hell  and  of  Italy, 
ptinerarie},  geenealogical  table},  concordance},  and  ep' 
exegeesis  of  every  kpnd,  bp  eid  of  ufhifli  hvndred}  of 
yvty  ladie}  are  at  zhis  moment  stockity  zheir  brein}  wizh 
zhe  deetal}  of  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  of  medieeval  divinity, 
and  of  zhe  political  squabble}  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibellin}. 
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DANTE  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

Mr.  Toynbee?  book  1  if  on  offspritg  of  -Ails  cvlt;  it 
profess if  tu  gather  tugedier  every  mention  of  Dante  in 
English  liter atyir  vp  tu  die  yur  1844;  and  in  looking 
{hru  it,  tu  dheck  ovr  prtivivsly  vntutor’d  impresion, 
tdhidi  w  1  hav  given  obvve,  wt  fynd  little  tu  correct. 
T her  are  0  ftw  name /  tu  add  tu  Milton  and  Cray,  bvt 
they  are  of  scarcely  more  dian  personal  interest ;  die 
mein  omision  in  avr  svmmary  if  du  influence  of  Earetti, 
o  literary  Italian  whoo  came  tu  London  about  iygo. 
T lit  extracts  from  hi?  English  writing?,  and  die  place 
ufliare  diey  enter,  sum  tu  dhow  diat  it  wa ?  hi  whoo  set 
die  ba'llrolliig.  Secondly,  wi  discover  diat  Cary’ f  transla ' 
tion,  ufliifli  wa?  pvblidht  in  1814,  most  hav  had  a  quicker 
and  more  dtqsiv  influence  dian  wi  had  attributed  tu  it. 

Thirdly,  and  diis  cvme ?  cwt  very  clttrly,  die  recog > 
nition  of  Dante  wa f  immudiatly  due  tu  twco  passage  of 
die  Commedia — die  Erancesca  and  XJgolino  episode y; 
zhife  won  universal  admiration  uflqle  dii  vdier  parts  of 
hi?  pom  wer  still  condemn’d  or  dispif’d;  and  critics  wer 
slow  tu  sn  diat  du  art  udhidh  if  so  transcendent  in  diofe 
narration ?  if  prefent  fhru’ovt  die  whole  work,  havener 
unsympathetic  or  nvoltitg  die  maturial  diat  if  handled. 

1  Dante  in  English  Literature  from  Chaucer  to  Cary.  By 
Paget  Toynbee.  (Methuen,  21s.  net.) 
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DANTE  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
The  wa/rrn  admiration  that  Cary ’f  version,  in  sp^te 
of  its  avkwardnes,  wvn  from  die  best  jvdgif  if  very 
svrpr^ity.  Coleridge,  Moore,  Southey,  Candor,  Rogers, 
and  Wordsworth  are  &ll  quotid;  bvt  nothin)  if  more 
svrpr^in)  dian  Coleridge  ’f  preife  of  it.  Hr  spnks  of  its 
' learned  simplicity  .  .  .  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
clank  Verse  .  . .  the  most  varied  and  harmonious  to  my 
ear  of  any  since  Milton.  Here  if  a  specimen  of  it,  an  vn' 
favorable  won,  no  davt,  bot  it  if  not  exceptional  and 
feirly  exhibits  Cary’f  poetic  stfle — exactly  contem ' 
porary,  be  it  noted,  widi  Shelley’ f  Alastor: — 

From  high  descends  the  virtue,  by  whose  aid 
I  to  thy  sight  and  hearing  him  have  led. 

Now  may  our  coming  please  thee.  In  the  search 
of  liberty  he  journeys:  that  how  dear. 

They  know,  who  for  her  sake  have  life  refus’d. 

Cud  enydiin)  bi  more  l^ke  broken  crockery?  N or  uthare 
biwty  if  ufily  widiin  hif  grasp  doef  lu  saze  it.  The 
lovly  terzina  at  du  end  of  die  second  canto — 

Quale  i  fioretti,  dal  notturno  gielo 
chinati  e  chiusi,  poi  che’l  sol  gl’imbianca, 

Si  drizzan,  tutti  aperti,  in  loro  stelo; 
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DANTE  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
— of  ufhifli  h  giv?  Chaucer?  renderin)  in  a  note — 

But  right  as  fioures  thorugh  the  cold  of  night 
Y'closed,  stouping  on  hir  stalkes  lowe , 

R edressen  hem  ayein  the  sonne  bright , 

hi  render?  zhvs: — 

As  florets,  by  the  frosty  air  of  night 
Bent  down  and  clos’d,  when  day  has  blanch’d  their 
leaves, 

Rise  all  unfolded  on  their  spiry  stems ; 

what  clvm?ines  and  what  a  nvmber  of  faults  are  lure! 
T u  take  afiw  of  them,  wi  observe  first  zhat  du  indis' 
pensable  miracle' wvrkiri)  svn  ha?  disappur’d:  then 
' leaves’ ,  uihifli  hi  ha?  not  zhi  excuse  of  qme  for  in ' 
sertirt),  introdyici?  an  avkward  and  muniqles  distinction: 

‘ 'florets’  i?  a  wrort)  translation,  and  ( spiry’  i?  castalian 
rvbbidh:  bvt  ufliat  i?  zhis  'blanch’d’?  T he  poor  little 
fewer?  first  frozen  and  zhen  blanch’d!  Hi  i?  translatity 
imbianca,  and,  a?  wizh  hi?  fiorets’,  prferriq  liter ali?m 
tu  sense.  The  wvrd  in  zhi  original  is  vnfortunat  and  ill' 
dio?en,for  immudiatly  followiti)  after  die  frost  (prata 
canis  albicant  pruinis),  it  mvst  svggest  wizheriti),  and 
it  i?  actually  u?’d  in  zhatt  sense  b[  Dante  elseudhare 
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(Par.  xii.  29).  The  translator  ?  duty  wa ?  tu  avoid  this 
accidental  malentendu,  not  tu  emfasize  it;  and  hov 
hiwtifully  had  chaucer  Shown  him  zhe  wy! 

B vt  zhis  hid?  vs  off  iu  ask  uflii  Dante  uf’d  zhis  wvrd 
hire.  W vn  fliity  if,  of  corse,  certan,  and  zhatt  if  zhat  it 
cud  not  hav  cvm  of  hi?  spontamvs  (hinkiey.  when  wvn 
milts  wizh  svfli  a  fault  in  an  artist  whoo,  fyke  Milton, 
Dante,  or  Virgil,  ha?  a  natural  gunivs  for  riht  ixpre / 
sion,  and  zdie  cvltivatid  habit  of  obfervity  it,  wvn  my  hi 
fure  zhat  svmflihy  external  ha?  interfiled  tu  distract 
him.  Tin  actual  cav?e  it  mey  bi  impossible  tu  trace,  bvt 
since  it  most  commonly  if  zhe  svggestion  of  a  pmvivs 
writer,  and  zhi  intrufon  of  a  forein  fra?e,  it  if  of’n 
traceable.  So  lure,  ri  member  hy  zhat  Dante  wa?  rnakity 
zhe  languag,  and  zhat  alba  wa?  adredy  zhi  Italian  wvrd 
for  davn,  wi  mey  gess  zhat  lu  had  bun  attractid  fy 
du  openity  sentence  of  die  Vllth  book  of  A puleius? 
‘Metamorphosis’  (ut  primum  tenebris  abjectis 
dies  inalbebat),  udiare  zhe  very  rare  Latin  wvrd  in/ 
albere  if  uf’d  of  die  davn,  and  diat  hi  had  ditermind  tu 
U?e  imbiancare  wizh  zhe  same  sense  in  hi?  Italian;  and, 
if  so,  zhe  pruoccupeition  mfht  hav  distractid  him,  and  led 
him  tu  introduce  die  wvrd  widiovt  obfervity  its  vnftms 
in  zhis  particular  place.  However  zhis  mey  bi,  svme  svfli 
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Explanation  if  requir’d;  and  it  if  a  strange  confirmation 
of  avr  fjess — overpaveriply  strop,  indeed ',  if  the  vnlfili' 
hood  of  coincidence  hore  eny  logical  weiht — that  die 
wvrd  had  apparently  exercfi’d  die  same  sort  of  attraction 
on  Apuleius;  for  die  passag  quoted  from  him  ahvve  if 
taken  directly  from  Ennius  ( whoo  wrote  inalbabat): 
and  we  hav  stvmhled  on  a  link  zhat  connects,  hewever 
fancifully ..  die  twoo  great  fadierf  of  die  Latin  and 
Italian  liter  aturf. 

S hud  die  reeder  diance  tu  he  interested  in  die  history 
of  English  terza  rims ,  he  mey  find  ahvndant  facts  and 
cljtef  in  this  hook.  It  if  strange  that  needier  Byron  nor 
S lielley  vnderstood  die  meetre.  Mr.  T oynhee  incidentally 
ohfervef  this,  and  it  my  he  seen  in  The  Prophecy  of 
Dante  and  The  Triumph  of  Life.  The  terza  rima 
of  Dante  if  a  (hreeAfie  stanza,  die first  and  fhird  l fief 
qmip  tugedier,  die  midAfie  heip  vnrfiid.  It  if  true 
that  die  vnrfiid  Ifie  if  taken  vp  in  die  followip 
stanza,  hvt  die  clofe  of  the  stanza  pvrposly  leevef  it 
vnsatisfi’d.  Byron  and  S helley,  and  most  English  poets 
after  them,  hav  consider’d  merely  the  eequally  interlaced 
r^mef;  and  uflien  terza  rima  if  written  on  diis  con' 
tinnvs  skeme  it  loofef  its  nativ  crispnes  and  vigor ,  udiidi 
depend  on  the  stanza'Stop,  for  zhatt  differentiates  the 
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line?,  givitt)  tu  ufli  of  diem  special  and  definit  relation? 
widi  du  vdier?,  uihura?  mglect  of  die  stanza  dissipates 
du?e  nlation?,  and  makes  du  oppo?it  iffect  of  laxity 
and  diffusion.  S helley  mglectid  die  stanza  liven  uflien 
translatity  Dante.  Our  poits  in  fact  compo/d  dieir 
terza  rima  continjwsly,  a?  dizy  fluid  havprintid  it,  and 
printid  it  in  stanza,  a?  dizy  fluid  hav  compo/d  it.  And 
diis  makes  die  flippancy  of  Byron?  letter  tu  Murray 
( March  20, 1820s)  more  anility  dian  hi  intzndid,  uflizn 
hi  wrote,  ‘ Enclosed  you  will  find  in  terza  rima,  of 
which  your  British  blackguard  as  yet  understands 
nothing,  Fanny  of  Rimini’:  for  du  insvlt  on  hi? 
cortivs  pvhliflier  and  gznervs  pvhlic  mvst  hi  ritvrnd 
vpon  himself  Dixon  in  hi?  Mano  made  a  profesion 
of  oh?ervin)  die  stanza,  bvt  in  du  use  of  die  lihertie? 
ufliifli  are  necissary  for  vaqity,  and  di?irable  for 
special  iffects,  hi  radier  passi?  intu  die  wroty  wey  of 
wqtiti)  dian  inforci?  die  rule  bi  hi?  ixception?.  H 1 
did,  nevertheless,  a  greit  did  very  well,  and  it  wa?,  no 
dovt,  diis  greiter  strictms  that  wvn  Swinburne’?  ad * 
miration.  In  a  letter— part  of  uihifli  ha?  aulredy  bun 
pvbliflit — hi  wrote  tu  Dixon  divs: — 
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of  verse,  given  it  marc  straightforwardness  and  case 
than  an \y  other  poet  who  has  ttied  ,i  in  English;  and 
as  I  have  just  been  rereading  Dante  it  is  perhaps 
a  greater  tribute  to  your  triumphant  success  than 
it  would  otherwise  ham  ban  to  say  hew  gre,  tl) 

I  am  struck  by  the  wonderful  powtt  and  force  with 
which  you  have  adapted  his  metre  to  original  narra 
tive  in  a  language  different  from  his.’ 

H av  Dante’ y  atteinment  in  poetry  lus  actually  >n- 
jluenced  English  atteinment  iy  a  diffiult  question ,  J 
Mr.  Toynbee  dvey  not  apptodh  it,  did  hi >  book  gather} 
mvdi  matter  indispensable  tu  such  cm  inquiry,  lij 
method  iy  tu  giv  a  Jhort  epitome  oj  die  life  of  .  vc ry 
English  writer  tchco  hay  mention’d  Dante,  tugedier  rich 
evil  die  passugey  in  whidh  die  mention  occvry;  and  his 
involvy  meny  teedivs  peigey,  and  some  ufhifli  we  t  entur 
tu  think  welts.  'I  her  iy,  for  instance,  a  life  of  Ben 
yonson,  whoa  knew  twthiih,  about  Dante,  and  only 
mentiony  him  wvnee  in  adl  hiy  works.  It  seemy  dut  die 
only  excuse J or  insertitg  Jonson y  life  wud  be  an  mqua'ly 
good  reeyonfor  inset  dig  die  lives  of  evil  die  writer  y  whoo 
did  not  mention  Dante  at  all,  but  mft  hav  been 
expected  tu  doo  so.  This  dvey  not  lessen  our  gratitude  for 
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dii  author  y  confientios  and  welUorder’d  labor?.  still, 
zhe  more  interest^  side  of  zhe  svbjict  wud  bi  tu  anofyye 
zhi  influence  of  Dante.  The  mire  exhibition  of  parallel 
passage  iy  of  little  valve;  idiat  interest  zher  iy  in  diem 
lfcf>  indud,  less  in  zheir  similarities  for  irfhidh  zhey  are 
quotid,  zhan  in  zheir  difference,  ufliidi  v/ually  npey 
investigation.  F or  instance  zhe  terzina  quotid  from 
Dante  above  way  copy’d  bi,  Boccaccio,  whoo  alter’d  it 
zhvs: — 

Come  foretto  dal  notturno  gelo 
chinato  e  chiuso,  poi  che  il  sol  I’imbianca, 
s’apre  e  si  leva  dritto  sopra  il  stelo 

from  idiidi,  amort)  ozher  (hityf,  it  wud  sum  zhat  hi 
objectid  tu  zhe  meny  fewer?  havitt)  only  won  stwlk,  bot 
not  tu  imbianca;  and  it  if  very  interestitt)  zhat  Chaucer 
— if  a?  wthoritiey  afure  os,  hi  way  followitt)  Boccaccio 
and  not  Dante — instinctivly  nstord  die  fewer y  tu  zhe 
plural  uflifie  hi  avoidid  imbianca. 

The  best  method  of  inquiry  wud  perhaps  bi  sodi  ay 
won  wud  jiye  in  mvyic;  zhatt  iy, first  tu  ditermin  udliat 
qualitiey  and  iffects  an  original  gunios  had  introduced ; 
and  zhen  obyerve  hew  die  later  men  had  clj>mb’d  on  hiy 
/holder?.  Bot  liven  in  soch  a  question  ay  udiat  Milton 
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ow’d  tu  Dank  die  difficvlde }  arc  insuperable,  a  id  die 
difference  of  dieir  matenial  obscure}  die  issue,  lit  svdh  a 
formal  matter  a }  versification  whoo  can  sip  diat  it  wa } 
not  Dante’}  rime  diat  determin’d  Milton  tu  esefhew 
rfine,  ufliile  die  example  of  hi }  prosody  led  him  tu 
copy  hi?  rlifon }  and  bold  rythni}  a} far  a }  he  dnr’d?  In  die 
greit  matter  of  artistic  stile,  and  handliii),  in  idhidh 
D ante  i}  so  supreme,  it  i}  dijficvlt  tu  distinguish  Milton’} 
dett  tu  him  from  hi}  dett  tu  Virgil.  It  i}  impossible  tu 
davt  diat  Milton  profited  immensely  from  hi}  stvdy  of 
Dante,  and  diat  a/ll  die  best  English  poets,  settiii)  aside 
dieir  direct  contact  widi  Dante,  hav  been  influenced  hi 
him  t hru’  Milton.  Had  K  eats  liv’d,  he  wild  probably  hav 
naturaliz’d  svmfhirr,  diat  Milton  misst.  t he  link 
between  die}e  remarks  and  die  book  in  hand  /;  die  critm 
ci}m  of  Dante  diat  i}  given  vnder  die  name}  of  Coleridge, 
Hazlitt,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  and  vdicr}.  The  dicta  are 
bodi  amufftt)  and  instrvetiv,  and  make  won  regret  diat 
die  date  1844  puts  an  end  tu  diem.  Ruskin  i}  for  diis 
ree}on  repre}cnted  bi  wvn  letter  written  tu  Rogers  in 
1842. 
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Tiio’  die  editor  dvey  not  explicitly  adwe  vs  diai  .  ; 
penny  are  still  withheld,  wi  are  led  tu  L.  ;ve  that  du 
volum1  represents  the  final  ransackip  of  i  wily  Br  ntej 
notebooks,  and  that  we  hav  at  last  a  complete  edition  of 
her  poemy .  1 1  is  made  vp  of  for  sections,  r  he  first  twoo 
are  die  selections  printed  hi  charlotte  nspn  livly  in  iSp 
and  i8$o.  The  third  iy  a  reeprint  of  die  67  poemy  pr p' 
vatly  issu’d  hi  Dodd  (n ew  York)  in  1902;  and  the  forth 
iy  a  yjadieriti)  of  71  poemy  new  printed  for  die  first  time. 
Widi  die  21  and  18  of  charlotte’s  twoo  sections,  die  total 
iy  177.  It  iy  stated  in  the  introdvetory  essiy  diat  char > 
lotte’s  twoo  sjadieriyy  correspond  with  a  MS.  book  of 
Emily’s,  from  udiidh  only  for  poemy  wer  omitted.  This 
suggests  diat  Emily  herself  way  responsible  for  die  selec' 
tion  bp  nfhidh  her  poetry  hay  hidiertu  been  known,  it  wud 
be  in  teres  tiy  tu  pdentifp  die  for  poemy  nihidh  charlotte 
rejected,  bvt  we  are  not  inform’d  on  diis  point.  The  bver 

1  The  Complete  Works  of  Emily  Bronte.  Edited  by  Clement 
Shorter.  With  Introductory  Essay  by  W.  Robertson  Nicholl.  In 
Two  Volumes.  Vol.I:  Poetry.  (HodderandStoughton.6r.net.) 
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of  poetry  i?  abundantly  grateful  for  zhe  tre/ur?  nav  pri' 
?ented  tu  him ,  and  die  critic  ha?  full  material  for  an 
estimat  of  Emily’?  poetical  paver?.  We  thud,  havener, 
first  answer  twoo  question ?  udiidh  du  impatient  reeder  wil 
at  wvnce  ask—frst,  W a?  du  exclusivnes  of  charlotte's 
second  selection  justify’d?  The  answer  i?  No.  Secondly, 
l?  die  forth  and  last  instalment  itihat  it  logically  thud 
be — diatt  i?,  merely  dreg??  The  answer  agein  i?  No:  it 
contein?  sum  of  die  best  poem?.  We  /hall  assume  die 
reeder  tu  be  fully  acqueinted  widi  die  fast  twoo  section?  of 
zhe  book,  ufliidh  hav  been  lori)  known,  and  we  wil  giv  him 
sum  account  of  zhe  new  poem?.  But  it  wil  be  well  tu  begin 
widi  a  few  general  remarks. 

The  transcendent  geenius  of  Emily  Bronte  i?  nav  well 
recogniz’d;  Wuthering  Heights  ha?  taken  its  place 
amun)  zhe  yineek  creation?  of  liter atur.  But  itihat  of  die 
poetess?  T  her  i?  no  question  of  her  poetic  facultie?.  The 
wide  intellectual  grasp,  zhe  unsurpass’d  paver  of  vivid 
repre?entation,  zhe  almost  isolated  originality,  die  con' 
centrated  fyre  of  nativ  pasion  are  a/ll  undisputed;  and 
yet,  widi  wun  or  twoo  exception?,  her  poem? — ufliidi  are 
her  most  personal  revelation — hav  made  no  impresion 
at  a/ll.  The  editor  of  diis  collection  a/lmost  apologize? 
for  diem,  'no  one  to'day’,  he  sey?,  {will  deny  them  a 
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certain  bibliographical  interest uihile  sir  W.  Robertson 
N icoll  in  hi p  introductory  essey  writes ,  ‘ it  is  not  claimed 
for  a  moment  that  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  verses  are 
of  a  special  kind .’  Emily  herself  wrote: — 

Dreams  have  encircled  me. 
••••••» 

But  now ,  when  I  had  hoped  to  sing , 

My  fingers  strike  a  tuneless  string ; 

And  still  the  burden  of  the  strain — 

I  strive  no  more,  ’ tis  all  in  vain. 

And  die  casual  ruder  of  zhis  book  wil ,  likely  invjf,  look 
intu  a  fiw  pagep  and  dien  elope  it  widi  indifference  or 
disapointment.  what  ip  dll  impediment ?  whf  tdien 
svdh  a  gtinivs  bravht  her  supreme  gifts  tu  bar  on  die 
task,  and  lov’d  it,  idf  did  /he  produce  sumdiity  uflii/h  ip 
at  first  sfht  cold  and  worthies?  We  doo  not  forget  diat 
Matthew  Arnold  sed  of  won  of  her  poemp  diat  it  ‘ shook 
my  soul,  nor  diat  /he  herself  never  wrote  enyfliity  so 
onlifie  poetry  ap  die  poem  in  uihifli  he  preip’d  her;  and 
we  know  diat  stanznp  diopen  from  her  poemp  mfft  ex' 
hibit  her  ap  a  poet  of  die  first  order — still,  die  general 
effect  ip  ufliat  it  ip,  and  die  reeponp  my  be  perceiv’d  and 
stated. 
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First  of  cull,  Emily  Bronte  if  very  direct ,  and  isfluwf 
ornament,  indad,  it  snmf  probable  that  ifliat  artistic 
dfzct  her  instinct  had  waf  indifference  tu  artistic  biwty, 
and  zhat  dierfore  die  biwty  in  her  work  if  diatt  ifliifli 
cvnif  of  bare  truth  and  insffit  radier  dian  of  esthetic 
handlip  and  ornament.  Secondly ,  d h  never  master'd  die 
tecnnk  of  portry,  and  took  ifliat  dhi  had  fluffy  from 
ports  tyke  cowper.  Her  bffgraferf,  it  if  true,  assert  diat 
dh t  waf  mufical;  bvt  proficiency  in  her  dry,  and  at  a 
girl/  boar  dip  scool,  imptyef  little ;  and  it  wud  bi  difficvlt 
tufynd  in  her  wqtipf  eny  evidence  of  die  true  mufical 
facvlty.  in  her  poinif  dh i  if  certanly  not  delicatly  con' 
sivs  of  die  mufic  idler  of  her  ryflim  or  of  her  rime;  4hi 
if  radier  indifferent,  for  dhi  wil  consent  tu  breik  die 
rythtn  at  eny  obftacle,  wizhavt  nspect  tu  its  iffect;  and 
in  her  trntment  of  qme  dhi  if  svmtimef  qffte  fliffdidh; 
ifliare  die  rj>mef  are  not  common  diey  are  of’n  avkward 
or  bad,  and  are  allav’d  tu  nullify  diems elvef  bi  vncon ' 
sided d  assonancif .  It  if  pitiful  tu  su  her  wvrkip  widi 
‘anguidh’  and  ‘languidti  and  sofliAike  commonplace,  not 
knowip  hew  tarnidht  du  ornaments  are,  or  else  rivoltip 
from  diem  tu  doo  svmthip  worse.  And  for  diis  rufon 
rneny  of  her  portnf  wud  dhow  tu  greiter  advantag  in  a 
translation.  Incomprtence  in  tecnnk  if  a  reddy  sorce 
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of  obscyity  or  avkwardius  of  grammar:  ltd  indifference 
tu  isflteiic  hwty  allav?  due  diction  tufa'll;  nor  ir  Emily 
incapable  of  stvmblirt)  intu  die  mannerism?  oj  die  scool 
with  uPiidh  dhi  wa?  most  familiar.  The  ruder  my  ri' 
member  die  pom  htginnity — 

On  a  sunny  brae  alone  I  lay 
One  summer  afternoon: 

It  was  the  marriage' time  oj  h  / 
with  her  young  lover  June. 

and  hew  after  die  characteristic  lyie? — 

But  her  father  smiled  on  the  fairest  rhild 
He  ever  held  in  his  arms. 

dhi  continue / — 

in  sooth ,  I  did  not  know 
why  I  had  brought  a  clouded  eye 
To  greet  the  general  glow. 

And  in  die  folio  wiri)  quotation  sti  hew  a  profound  t havht} 
poetically  illyiminatid  bi>  a  masterly  imag,  if  damag’d  b\> 
profaic  diction,  udhj>le  die  grammar  lave?  du  application 
of  dii  imag  ambigyws;  for  'all’  and ' each  one  my  svggest 
person? ,  not  die  (havhts  a ;  intendid: — 
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And  yet  there  is — or  seems  at  least  to  he — 

A  general  scheme  of  thought  that  colours  all; 

So  though  each  one  he  different ,  all  agree 
In  the  same  melancholy  shadeAike  pall; 

Even  as  the  shadows  look  the  same  to  me, 

Though  cast,  I  know,  from  many  a  varying  wall 
In  this  vast  city — hut  and  temple  sharing 
In  the  same  light,  and  the  same  darkness  wearing. 

Emily  haf  not,  zherfore,  a  perfectid  stile,  w i  mvst  not 
expect  ffher  full  artistic  tecnuk  or  svsteind  hpht  of 
diction;  Alt  works  wizhavt  z hem:  and  zhis  pleinms  my 
dicnve;  for  it  if  a  gnnivs  zhat  if  spitkiti),  and  in  her 
spudh  zhe  common  wvrdf  hav  rig  And  zheir  issential  and 
pqtnol  significance,  and,  htity  zhe  simplrst,  are  zhzrfore 
for  hzr  zhe  hzst  nutnf  of  direct  verbal  tvfli  wizh  felt 
nalitief.  A f  a  Trench  critic,  whcofe  hook  on  zhe  Bronte f  if 
jvst  pvhlidht — M.  D imnet — seyf  of  zhe  poimf  wizh  true 
perspicacity: — '  Avec  des  mots  simples,  Emily  atteint  a 
chaque  instant  I’ejfet  rare  .  .  .  cette  file  extraordinaire 
a  garde  la  puissance  de  regarder  face  a  face  la  realite  pres 
de  laquelle  nous  passons  sans  la  voir. ’  It  if  jvst  hicavfe 
wi  are  so  familiariz’d  b%  languag  wizh  bditaf  zhat  zhe 
simple  prefentntion  of  riality  in  zhatt  languag  dvef  not 
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stir  avr  i motion ,  nor  carry  vs  bzyond  zhe  mere  recognition 
of  zht  accvstom’d  bdita.  And  zhvs  Arthur  Symons  wrote 
of  her,  jifirt)  zhe  same  word  'rare’,  'a  rare  and  strong 
beauty  comes  into  the  bare  outlines,  quickening  them  with 
splendour’,  mdttd,  a  nnr  acqueintance  wizh  her  pomp — 
ivhifli  wizhfiw  ixceptionp  are  die  pleinist  revdution  zhat 
flu  can  make  of  herself— brit^p  wvn  tu  giv  die  same 
value  tu  her  commonest  ixpresionp  zhat  wvn  givp  tu  zhe 
most  consvmmat  artistic  diction.  N ever  wap  dier  n  poet 
whoo  so  mvfli  reqiflrep  tu  be  kept  apart  from  vdierp ,  awry 
from  conventional  contagion;  and  tdhen  wvn  hap  got 
accvstom’d  tu  her  voice  it  ip  wonderful  udhat  a  range  it 
cvverp,  and  hew  varivs  are  her  svccessep. 

We  wil  giv  a  few  examplep  of  die  new  poemp;  here  ip 
a  madrigal  ufliifli  invites  its  tmipic: — 

Fall,  leaves,  fall!  die, flowers,  away! 

Lengthen  night!  and  shorten  day! 

Every  leaf  speaks  bliss  to  me, 

Fluttering  from  the  autumn  tree. 

I  shall  smile  when  wreaths  of  snow 
Blossom  where  the  rose  should  grow; 

I  shall  sing  when  night’s  decay 
ushers  in  a  drearier  day. 
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Hire  iy  a  dhort  lyric: — 

if  grief  for  grief  can  touch  thee , 
if  answering  woe  for  woe, 

if  any  ruth  can  melt  thee, 

Come  to  me  now! 

I  cannot  he  more  lonely, 

More  drear  I  cannot  he: 

My  worn  heart  throhs  so  wildly 
’ Twill  break  for  thee. 

And  when  the  world  despises, 
when  heav’n  repels  my  prayer, 

Will  not  mine  angel  comfort? 

Mine  idol  hear? 

Yes,  hy  the  tears  l’ve  pour’d 
By  all  my  hours  of  pain, 

O  I  shall  surely  win  thee, 
beloved,  again. 

Ther  are  a  good  mzny  pamy  similar  tu  chi  ye  twco,  and 
zher  are  svm  romantic  puciy,  uftiidi  hav  tu  dco  wich  che 
land  of  Gondal  and  its  mythical  haroy.  T luye  are  full 
of  fpre  and  blvd,  and  not  a/lwepy  intelligible,  nmj>ndit$ 
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wvn  of  William  Blake  and  hi;  quttr  imagini w vn  zxs 
tract  wil  giv  an  bdnn  of  them:  it  if  very  fane  of  its  k$nd: 

Percy,  my  love  is  so  true  and  deep, 

That  tho’  kingdoms  should  wail  and  worlds  should 
weep, 

I’d  fiing  the  brand  in  the  hissing  sea, 

The  brand  that  must  burn  unquenchably. 

Your  rose  is  mine;  when  the  sweet  leaves  fade, 

They  must  be  the  chaplet  to  wreathe  my  head, 

The  blossoms  to  deck  my  home  with  the  dead. 

I  repent  not — that  which  my  hand  has  done 
Is  as  fixed  as  the  orb  of  the  burning  sun; 

But  I  swear  by  Heaven  and  the  mighty  sea 
That  wherever  I  wander,  my  heart  is  with  thee. 

Her  ethics  are  svmtpme /  Ipke  Blake: — 

And  what  shall  change  that  angel'brow, 

And  quench  that  spirit's  glorious  glow? 
Relentless  laws  that  disallow 
True  virtue  and  true  joy  below. 

T her  are  a  good  meny  uihidi  hav  die  terrifaitt)  pasion  of 
Wuthering  Heights.  The  most  paverful  if  die  pom 
on  die  dzth  of  Branwell,  ‘shed  no  tears  o’er  that  tomb’; 
and  ‘ Strong  I  stand*  if  of  die  same  calibre. 
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B vt  wi  are  compell’d  tu  Shorten  ovr  poetical  extracts 
in  order  tu  dtscrfe  zhe  ptcjilinr  ‘ bibliographical  interest ’ 
of  this  volm.  The  po?essor  of  it  mey  b(  congratulated 
on  hauify  a  book  idhidh  it  wil  bi  hard  tu  rfalfor  mis' 
prints  and  wrofy  nidify?;  zhey  are  incredible.1 

^  ^ 

T hat  eny  wvn  fhud  hav  kept  Emily  Bronte ’?  point?  in 
hi?  desk for  yur?,  and  Shudzhen  apologize  for  pvblifhify 
diem,  and  not  take  zhe  trvble  tu  print  zhem  correctly,  i? 
a  puce  of  magnificent  insouciance.  The  pity  of  it  i? 
zhat  svme  of  zhe  blonder?  are  likely  tu  nmein. 

1  Here  follows  a  list  of  misprints.  [Ed.] 
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DRYDEN  ON  MILTON 

What  did  John  D ryden  mnn  ufhen,  after  mdiq  Para^ 
dise  Lost,  ht  wrote  vnder  Milton?  portmt  the  well ✓ 
known  verst?? 

Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  horn , 

Greece,  Italy,  and  England,  did  adorn. 

The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpass’d; 

The  next  in  majesty ;  in  hoth  the  last. 

The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go; 

To  make  a  third,  she  joined  the  former  two. 

Not  very  good  line?;  and  die  contein’d  (havht  i?  an  arti' 
fi?iality  warm’d  vp  bp  extravagance;  svdh  a  common 
trick  diat  it  i?  a  despemt  explanation  tu  svspect  Dryden 
of  haviti)  httn  en(h;i?iastic  over  hi?  epigram  radier  dian 
for  die  svhjict  of  it.1  And  yet  in  hi?  sober  pro?e  ht  giv? 
die  very  oppo?it  jvdgment: 

eL et  Homer  and  Virgil  (ht  sty?)  contend  for  the 

1  Mark  Vattison,  in  hif  Itfe  of  Milton,  cvllf  this  ‘Dryden  s  pinchbeck 
epigram’. 
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prize  of  honour  hetwixt  themselves,  I  am  satisfied 
they  will  never  have  a  third  concurrent’.1 

whidi  of  zhife  twoo  opinion f  wud  hi  stand  hi?  Hi  if 
more  feithful  tu  zhe  second.  H/  syf  in  nnvzher  place: 

'we  must  he  children  before  we  grow  to  he  men. 
There  was  an  Ennius,  and  in  a  process  of  time  a  Lii' 
cilius  and  a  Lucretius,  before  Virgil  and  Horace;  even 
after  Chaucer  there  was  a  Spenser,  a  Harrington,  a 
Eairfax,  before  WALLER  and  DENHAM  were  in 
being,  and  our  numbers  were  in  their  nonage  till 
these  last  appeared .’ 

It  my  hi  svme  cr analogical  explanation  of  this  qunr 
compendivm  zhat  Waller  and  Denham’ f  fights  antidatid 
Paradise  Lost,  bvt,  tu  sey  nothin)  of  Milton  f  erly 
poitry,  udhat  an  account  if  this  for  a  poit  tu  giv  of 
English  poitry  (hirty'twco  yurf  after  zhe  publication 
of  zhe  grat  masterpuce,  of  itihitti  hi  had  sed  zhe  force  of 
natw  cud  no  further  go,  & c.l  Agein,  zher  if  zhis, 

' neither  will  I  justify  Milton  for  his  blank  verse, 
though  I  may  excuse  him  by  the  example  of  Hannibal 
Caro  and  other  Italians  who  have  used  it:  for  what ' 
ever  causes  he  alleges  for  the  abolishing  of  rhyme,  his 

1  Hi*  did  not  know  of  Dante? 
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own  particular  reason  is  plainly  this ,  that  rhyme  was 
not  his  talent.’ 

widi  ufhat  a  bolsteriq  of  blander?  wil  hr  new  1 shove 
away  the  worthy  bidden  guest’ ,  and  aril  tu  make  room  for 
Waller  and  Denham;  idien  at  another  fime  Homer  and 
Virgil  most  be  conglomerated  tu  matdi  him!  Bereave 
hew  modi  more,  zh  erf  ore,  a?  Euclid  wud  put  it,  if  WD 
greiter  than  HV.  Nor  can  zhatt  old  inflated  panegyric 
per  contra  ccwnt  for  modi,  udun  he  cooks  zhe  same 
didi  for  die  Earl  of  Roscommon ;  Mfin>  die  identical 
qme  and  artifice ;  prey  excyife  diem,  and  wlso  die  avk' 
ward  metafor  idiidi  intrude f  widi  die  rime  tu  Rome: 

The  Erench  pursued  their  steps ;  and  Britain,  last, 
in  manly  sweetness  all  the  rest  surpass’d. 

The  wit  of  Greece,  the  gravity  of  Rome, 

Appear  exalted  in  the  British  loom: 

The  M use’s  empire  is  restored  again, 

In  Charles  his  reign,  and  by  Roscommon’s  pen.  0" c. 

All  diife  quotations  exhibit  uihat  Vrofessor  saints ' 
bury  ca/llf  ' the  singular  justice  which  always  marked 
Dryden’s  praise  as  well  as  his  blame’.1  Bot  mj>  dieef 

1  English  Men  of  Letters,  edited  by  John  M orley.  Dryden,  by 
G.  Saintsbury,  1881,  p.  n. 
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pvzzle  abavt  Dryden  hap  bttn  tu  understand  hau,  uthen 
lu  substituted  'epigram’  and  wit  in  poitry  for  romance 
and  imagination ,  hi  did  not  see  hew  monstrvsly  dull  hi 
wa ?.  H/1  sinks  tu  dvlnis  of  mntre,  dvlms  of  ryfhm,  dvU 
ms  of  rime  ( of  udiifli  In  wa?  most  proud),  dvlms  of 
matter ;  a  dvlms  gross  a ?  hi;  ryiinvs  selficonceet;  nor  i?  it 
n  point  of  disputable  or  dhangiti)  taste  and  fadhion,  a ? 
svme  critics  wud  bilnve;  it  i?  bravdly  demonstrable. 

Dryden ,  for  instance,  consider’d  chancer  a  dhfid  in 
versification,  and  wasted  meny  hour?  of  hi?  I  fie  in  putti «, 
him  intu  ' numbers’ ;  sn  now  ufhat  hi?  wit  cud  doo.  From 
The  Knight’s  Tale  reed  zhis  intelligent  improovment  bi> 
Dryden: 

And  left  the  pillagers,  to  rapine  bred, 
without  control  to  strip  and  spoil  the  dead. 

There,  in  a  heap  of  slain,  among  the  rest 
Two  youthful  knights  they  found  beneath  a  load 
oppress’d 

of  slaughter’d  foes,  whom  first  to  death  they  sent, 
The  trophies  of  their  strength,  a  bloody  monu/ 
ment. 

Both  fair,  and  both  of  royal  blood  they  seem’d, 
whom  kinsmen  to  the  crown  the  heralds  deem’d; 
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That  day  in  equal  arms  they  fought  for  fame; 

Their  swords,  their  shields,  their  surcoats  were  the  same, 
close  by  each  other  laid,  they  press’d  the  ground, 
Their  manly  bosoms  pierced  with  many  a  grisly 
wound. 

This  really  if  diildiihly  inexpert,  bes^def  beify  poetically 
vnreedable.  see  hew  fre/h  and  masterly  if  chancer: 

To  ransake  in  the  taas  of  bodyes  dede, 

Hem  for  to  strepe  of  hartleys  and  of  wede, 

The  pilours  diden  bisynesse  and  cure 
After  the  bataille  and  disconfture. 

And  so  bifel  that  in  the  taas  they  founde, 

Thurgh'girt  with  many  a  grevous,  blody  wounde, 
Two  yonge  knyghtes,  liggynge  by  and  by, 

Bo  the  in  oon  armes,  wroghtful  richely,  &c. 

Hav  cud  Dryden  imagin  chat  he  waf  impreovify  Chaucer 
idhrn  he  waf  stvfjify  in  a/ll  zhatt  stodgy  paddin )?  Nor 
dvef  he  keep  hif  grammar  relit,  for  it  wud  make  die 
pillagerf  kill  Valamon  and  Arcite;  nor  cud  dufe  hav 
been  lj>ify  beneath  zhe  Alexandrine  monument  of  dieir 
victimf,  vnless  they  had  cravl’d  in  afterwardf,  like 
Trinculo  vnder  Caliban  f  cloke.  It  if  wvrdi  notify,  too , 
hew  die  description  of  die  knots’  armvr  gets  misplaced 
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awy  from  dim  identification,  apparently  for  die  sake 
of  a  )isehs  rime'line.  Dry  den  ha ?  a/lso  translated  die 
Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale.  T her  are  in  Chaucer ’?  original 
three  passage?  irfhidi  a^lwy?fii>  tu  nfi  memory  uflien  I 
think  of  The  Cock  and  the  Fox.  The  first  i?  hi? 
description  of  die  cock  crowip: — 

A  yeerd  she  hadde,  enclosed  al  ahoute 
With  stikkes,  and  a  drye  dych  ivithoute, 

In  which  she  hadde  a  cok,  heet  chauntecleer. 

In  al  the  land  of  crowyng  nas  his  peer. 

His  voys  was  murier  than  the  tnurie  orgon 
On  messe  dayes  that  in  the  chirche  gon; 

Wei  sikerer  was  his  crowyng  in  his  logge 
Than  is  a  clokke,  or  an  ahbey  orlogge. 

By  nature  knew  he  eche  ascencioun 
of  the  equynoxial  in  thilke  toun; 

F or  whan  degrees  fiftene  weren  ascended, 

Thanne  crew  he  that  ic  tnyghte  nat  been  amended. 

The  second  i?  ufliare  chancer  preface?  hi?  discvsion  on 
Trtt'will  and  Necessity,  divs: — 

But  what  that  Cod  for woot  moot  nedes  bee, 

After  the  opinioun  of  certein  clerkis. 
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T he  third  if  hif  idital  description  of  pig f  minify  and 
squttlify  in  the  general  panic  of  die  farm: — 

They  mine  so  hem  thoughte  hir  herte  hreek. 

They  yollcden,  as  feendes  doon  in  helle; 

N cw  hew  dm  diife  oldfwvrits  appitr  in  d ryden?  The 
first  if  dws: — 

A  yard  she  had  with  pales  enclosed  about , 

Some  high,  some  low,  and  a  dry  ditch  without. 
'Within  this  homestead  lived,  without  a  peer, 

For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  chanticleer ; 

So  hight  her  cock ,  whose  singing  did  surpass 
The  merry  notes  of  organs  at  the  mass. 

More  certain  was  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey 'dock; 

And  sooner  than  the  matiiwbell  was  rung, 

He  clapp’d  his  wings  upon  his  roost,  and  sung. 

A 11  if  spoilt;  and  it  if  characteristic  diat  crowify  if  coin 
fif’d  widi  sifyify.  The  second  if  omitttd.  The  third 
rndf  dws: — 

With  many  a  deadly  grunt  and  doleful  squeak , 
p oor  swine,  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would  break. 

Hew  difastrvs  tu  Dryden’f  common  intelligence,  not  tu 
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spttk  of  hi?  artistic  sense,  if  die  comparison  ofhif  version 
with  diatt  of  die  master  whoom  In  than  lit  tn  impreove! 

W vn  question  more.  D rydensed  diat  Milton  wrote  in 
blank  verse  btcaufe  lit  end  not  rime.  ‘He  had  neither  the 
ease  of  it  nor  the  graces  of  it;  which  is  manifest  in  his 
juvenilia,  where  his  rhyme  is  always  constrained  and 
forced,  and  comes  hardly  from  him,  at  an  age  when  the 
soul  is  most  pliant  (sic)  and  the  passion  of  love  makes 
almost  every  man  a  rhymer  though  not  a  poet ! 

T lit  end  of  diis  well'wordtd  paragraf  if  a  quibble, 
ufliifli,  if  it  bt  not  folly,  if  somfliip  worse,  if  die  writer 
waf  not  himself  blindtd  bi  jelvsy,  lit  wiflit  tu  dictive 
hif  rttderf. 

Excellence  in  rj>mc  if  a  tecnical  quality  ndhkli  ini' 
plief  stvdy  or  practice;  and  Milton  had  master’d  it  erly. 
I  hav  found  scolnrf  thinking  diey  kntw  cull  about  Ly^ 
cidas  wlnv  had  never  discover’d  diat  it  conteinf  on' 
rain’d  liney;  nor  wil  everywon  at  wonce  perettve  idhat 
a  mastery  diatt  mttnf.  Af  for  Dry  den’ f  rime,  it  if  no 
dout  oj’n  poliflit  op  af  soccessfully  af  die  rest  oj  hif 
verse;  hot  die  passugtf  idhidi  I  hav  dianced  tu  quote 
dhow  diat  lit  waf  content  diat  it  fluid  somtimef  override 
both  grammar  and  sense.  And  ufliat  did  lit  doo  uflien  hif 
‘ soul  was  most  pliant’?  I  torn  tu  hif  Annus  Mirabilis 
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tu  discover.  I  find  in  the  first  six  stanza f  of  it  did  go, 
did  sweat,  and  did  bear  aril  jif’d  for  die  narrntiv 
preterit  tu  make  rime;  far,  war,  and  long,  strong,  eedh 
rfine  tugezher  twice  in  diefe  twenty  for  line?;  while 
year  rime f  bear,  and  lost  rime f  coast.  1 A nd  dier  if  an 
example  of  die  very  worst  kind  of  had  rimip  in  die 
epigram  ufliidi  I  began  hi  consider  ip  ivlwre  N  atyir  in  her 
effort  to  make  a  third,  if  sed  tu  hav  joined  the  former 
toe!  Milton  ‘ lacked  this  ease  and  grace’ !  he  rain’d  dios: 
Com ,  and  trip  it  as  ye  go 
On  the  light  fantastick  toe. 

I  hav  not  written  this  in  order  tu  ron  davn  a  poet  wizh 
whoofe  works  I  am  hi  flioice  onfnmilinr.  Certanly  I  can 
sey  diat,  if  aril  poetry  had  been  like  Dryden’f ,  I  fluid 
never  hav  felt  eny  inclination  tuwarrdf  it.2  Eefli  poet 
haf  hif  special  quality:  Catullus,  hif  concinnity;  Shelley, 
romanticifm;  Heine,  hif  bitter-sweet.  A  writer  nflht 
defire  tu  imitate  die  special  fliarm  of  won  of  diefe,  hot 
in  Dryden  wudjind  nothip  deferable. 

it  waf  uflien  lately  I  happen’d  tu  hav  tu  look  intu  hif 
vobmf  diat  diefe  old  question;'  record  tu  me  widi  som  in¬ 
dignation  for  Milton;  and  1 1 havht  I  wud  write  diem  davn. 

1  From  litre  tu  aid  of  cvpht  addtd  Inter  by  R.  B. 

2  T hr  end  of  this  parngraf  addtd  later  by  R.  B 
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Richard  Steele  (1672-1729)  had  windy  observ’d 
Dry  den’ f  injustice  tuwwrdf  Milton,  in  spttkity  of  chi 
’ additional  satisfaction  whidi  die  society  of  die  helvv’d 
giv?  tu  avr  pkgvr 7  hi  siyy, 

1  ‘This  is  admirably  described  in  Milton ,  who  repre ' 
sents  Eve,  though  in  Paradise  itself ,  no  further  pleased 
with  the  beautiful  objects  around  her,  than  as  she  sees 
them  in  company  with  Adam,  in  that  passage  so  itm 
expressibly  charming: — 

With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time, 

All  seasons  and  tliir  change,  all  please  alike. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet, 

With  charm  of  earliest  Birds ;  pleasant  the  Sun 
when  frst  on  this  delightful  Land  he  spreads 
H  is  orient  Beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flour, 
Glistring  with  dew;  fragrant  the  fertil  earth 
After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
of  grateful  E evning  milde,  then  silent  Night 
With  this  her  solemn  Bird  and  this  fair  Moon, 

1  From  Mr.  Bickerstaff  visits  a  friend. 
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And  these  the  G emms  oj  Heav’n,  her  starrie  train: 
But  neither  breath  oj  Morn  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  Birds ,  nor  rising  Sun 
On  this  delightful  land ,  nor  herb,  fruit,  fioure, 
Glistring  with  dew,  nor  fragrance  after  showers, 

N or  grateful  Evening  mild,  nor  silent  Night 
With  this  her  solemn  Bird,  nor  walk  by  Moon, 

Or  glittering  Starr 'light  without  thee  is  sweet. 

(T he  variety  of  images  in  this  passage  is  infinitely 
pleasing,  and  the  recapitulation  of  each  particular 
image,  with  a  little  varying  of  the  expression,  makes 
one  of  the  finest  turns  of  words  that  I  have  ever  seen: 
which  I  rather  mention ,  because  Mr.  Dryden  has  said, 
in  his  preface  to  Juvenal,  that  he  could  meet  with  no 
turn  of  words  in  Milton. 

‘ it  may  be  further  observed,  that  though  the  sweet' 
ness  of  these  verses  has  something  in  it  of  a  pastoral, 
yet  it  excels  the  ordinary  kind,  as  much  as  the  scene 
of  it  is  above  an  ordinary  field  or  meadow.  I  might 
here,  since  I  am  accidentally  led  into  this  subject,  show 
several  passages  in  Milton  that  have  as  excellent  turns 
of  this  nature  as  any  of  our  English  poets  whatsoever ; 
but  shall  only  mention  that  which  follows,  in  which 
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he  describes  the  fallen  angels  engaged  in  the  intricate 
disputes  of  predestination,  free  will  and  foreknowledge; 
and,  to  humour  the  perplexity,  makes  a  kind  of  laby' 
rinth  in  the  very  words  that  describe  it. 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  Hill  retir'd, 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reason'd  high 
of  Providence,  Foreknowledge,  will,  and  Fate, 

Fixt  Fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 

And  found  no  end,  in  wandring  mazes  lost ! 
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